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1. The Society shall be distinguished by the 
“Tue Monroe County AGricvu.tu- 


jame of 


GOODSELL, EDITOR. 








CONSTITUTION 
mroe County Agricultural society. 


44 SOCIETY.” 


II. The objects of the Society shall be to im- 
orove Agriculture, Horticulture, and the House- 
j 


wold Arts. 


IIL. The Society shall consist of all such citi- 
vens of the County as shall sign this Constitu- 
sion, and conrply with the regulations of the Se- 


‘iety. 


iV. The 


sonding Secretary, 


l'reasurer 


each Town in the County, | 
form @ board for the management of the concerns 








crusade against Canada thistles the present 
year. Those who are not already troubled with 
hem upon their own lands, should use all means 
fo prevent them from going to seed upon lands 
hdjoining. We are credibly informed that patch- 
‘es of Canada thistles have been entircly subdued 
Iby planting the grounds with potatoes. A gen- 
jtleman of our acquaintance lately informed us, 
‘thet when they had not been allowed to seed 
‘they might be eradicated by sowing the ground 
| with buckwheat. Mowing them before they 
|flower for two or three years in succession, will 
nate most of them. A friend of ours lately 
‘informed us that, meeting with a physician at 
ithe house of a farmer, in the early part of July, 







| We recommend it to our farmers to commence 
| 
| 





ficers of the Society shall consist of} | the conversation turned upon mowing, when, to 
( TS — ea ial | . ; : ; ° 

ay ere es >» Corres.|,convince him of his skill in that business, the 
one President, four Vice Presidents, one Corres | : 


one Auditor, 


of the Society. 


VY. There shall be an annual Fair held by the 
Society, at such time and place as the board of 
manage rs shall direct, at which time the elec- 
ion of officers for the ensuing year shall take) 


Vi. The 


is follows: 


reside at all public meetings, and superintend the 


oncerns of the Society. heat, . 
: ; : 
lace isto be supplied by one of the Vice Presi-}/ most injurious to them, we think they may be| and late sweet potatoes were the best to keep 


dents, takin 


Che Corres 


duty of the several officers shall be 
The President, when present, shall 


g precedence according to seniority. 
ponding Secretary, to attend to all for- 


. ry " 
eign and domestic correspondence. ‘The Record- 


ine Seeretary, to record the transactions of the 
Society. The Treasurer, to recieve all monies 
from the members or donors, and pay them over 
r of the President. The Auditor, to 
axamine all the accounts of the Society. And 
he Directors, to superintend the concerns of the 
Society in their respective towns, and report the 

me to the board of managers at their regular, 


0 the orde 


meetings 


VII. This Constitution shall be subject to such 
iteration and revisions as the board of mana- 
vers may think necessary for the promotion of 


€ objects 


designed by the Society. 


FOR SETTING CAULIFLOWER AND 


When young plants of either cauliflower or 
ibbage are to be set, let a small piece of paper 


ve wrappec 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


i about the stem of each plant, of suf- 


cient width to cover the stem of tlie plant from 
the root to the leaves; let it enter the ground suf- 


ficient to ke 
effectual a 
vorm., 


This is the proper season for introducing toads 
ito gardens, and we assure our readers they are 
‘ot Only harmless, but of immense service in 
‘very well conducted garden, as they subsist al- 
Host entirely on small insects, whith they catch 


iutihg the 


ep it to its place, and it will be found 
gainst the depredations of the cut 





TOADS. 


night. 


In his absence, his 





one Recording Secretary one||Physician took a scythe, and went to a patch of 
bes , j sf al . . 

and three Directors for||Canada thistles which grew near, and commen- 

which officers shall||ced a swarth, butting right and left with won- 


drous potency. Our friend, not willing to suc- 


‘eumb to the doctor, exhibited his skill; when, be-' 


‘tween them both, a large patch was mown over. 
|He informed us that he examined the ground so 
/mown over the next year, when not one living 
Canada thistle was to be found upon it. As they 
/are propagated by seeds, as well as increased by 


‘the extension of roots, we earnestly recommend || 


‘mowing them while they are in flower; after 
jwhich, if the ground is cropped with potatoes, 
|buekwheat, and such other crops as are found 


‘eradicated, 





| ARABIAN HORSE. 

We are informed that the imported horse, Bus- 
isorah, owned by C. W. Van Ranst of New- 
| York, has arrived at Geneseo, where he is to re- 
\main through the season. This horse was pur 
‘chased iby Mr. Van Ranst, shortly after his arri- 
ival in this country, at the enormous price of four 
‘thousand nine hundred dollars, and as Mr. Ranst 
‘is accounted one of the best judges of horses, it 
lis presumed he is one of the finest Arabians that 
has ever been imporied. 
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We are much gratified to witness the exer- 
tions of some individuals to prevent the wanton 
destruction of small birds. Ow ing to the heat of 
our climate during the summer months, our atmos- 
phere litterally swarms with insects. To destroy 
‘this mighty host is beyond the power of man, but 
|by encouraging the increase of small birds, much 
imay be done to prevent the ravages of insects in 
jour fields. In countries where the destruction of 
\small birds is not allowed, they seem to court the 
|society of man, as being most safe there from the 
attacks of birds of prey; thus, in England, the 
sparrow, which is a small, defenceless bird, is to 
|be seen continually perched in windows; and 
\they almost universally build their nests on or a- 
|bout houses, in preference to places less frequent- 
ed by human society. If we would afford the 
)same protection to small birds, we should be 


i 


\greatly benefitted by their increase. 


CURRANT WINE. 

At the meeting of the Agricultural Society on 
the 24th inst., a delicious specimen of currant 
|wine was presented by J. Hawiey, Esq which 
was pronounced by competent judges to be supes 
rior to most wine manufactured from that kind of 
‘fruit Mr. Haw vey has furnished us with his 
| process for making it, which we hope to be able 
ito give in our next. 











FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SWEET POTATOES. 
|| We were all wrong in the notion that small 





\|through the winter. I packed mine in dry sand, 
land placed them in a stove room where frost rare- 
‘ly if ever enters. A few that were well matured, 
and of good size, were finely preserved ; but of a 
dozen or more slips of the white variety, gener- 
ously given me by a friend, every one perished, 
as well as those of my own kind that were im- 
mature. 

Last fall, | was rather startled at the proposal 
made to keep sweet potatoes, by my old friend, 
Ricuarp M. Wi t.iaMs, whose. exertions in the 
cause of Rural Improvement I notice with much 











EFFECT OF THE WINTER. 

As the season has advanced, we have paid par 
ticular attention to the effects of the past winter 
in this vicinity. The branches of peach trees 
| were not materially different in their appearance 
‘at the opening of the blossoms, but owing to the 
leffects of the severe winter, or the wet and cold 
‘weather, a greater proportion of the blossoms 
‘have fallen than is usual, and some wood buds 
lseem to have been injured, and the limbs at this 
‘time are not as thickly set with leaves as they 
were the last year, at the same stage of vegeta- 
ion. Plums do not appear to be injured, and 
Ithere is now a fair prospect for fruit. The sea- 
leon has thus far been uncommonly wet and cold. 
We have not yet noticed the curculio, nor have 
we seen any injury done to fruit by them. As 
the winters have heretofore been mild in this vi- 
cinity, those who were cultivating European 
grapes in their gardens, were induced to leave 
them Upon their trellises. Such vines, though 


- 





pleasure. I had received the impression that 
these roots must be kept d7y and warm in the full 
sense of the terms. My own experience shows 
that the mature potatoes keep well in such cir- 
cumstances; but it is not improbable that the im- 
mature slips would have been preserved in less 
heat and more moisture. If indeed the sugges- 
tion of my old friend shall prove correct in all ca- 
ses, that they:may be kept with the common pota- 
toe, all difficulty in regard to their general culti- 
vation will cease; and I should be much gratifi- 
ed to learn from him any further particulars on 
this subject that he may be willing to communi» 
cate. D. T. 
Greatfield, 5 mo. 13, 1832. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
BUGS IN PEAS. 
Mr. Epiror—I would mention that I have 
been in the habit of raising several acres of peas 
yearly for some years past. I selected my seed 
in the fall, and put it up in barrels. The spring 

















‘not entirely killed, are materially injured. 


‘following, after my ground was fitted, on exam{n- 
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killed neatly to the ground, where they were pro- 
tected by acovering of manure. Fosa Grevellii 
was covered last fall with loam, and of course 
stood the winter. 
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June 2, 1832 
SS 


ing my seed peas, I found that quite a portion had 
heat, moulded and spoiled, and the balance ap- 
peared to be much inhabited with bugs, it being 
, But on re- 
all | had ofpthe last season's crop. Ms ae oe en ' J 
flection, I went to the rack barn and found ten pay rap eng and holly hocks, unpro-\| ,¢ , Lapham, on the subject of stocking fis}, 
’ recte illed. i ; i iailiis f 
bushels of old peas that had layed over one year, ected, are mostly _ |\ponds. I would ask Mr. Lapham, whether oy 
yushe sqadeas t have two Scotch J.aburnums, or golden chain. | triking the ice over the fish, if the fish dj 
nsequence of their being buggy. I had bought striking , 1€ fish did not 
iy ee let them lay. I examined the peas They were last year very thrifty. One 1s aa immediately turn on their backs and rise to the 
new 6° ki - | presume by the frost, as aida 
and found them to a pea light shells, and the bugs ome ae ere _ smog rod t ; } surface of the water? The stroke on the jcc 
: y ; rage , ; of no accident happening to It. 2¥Ne > a fir 
vone ordecayed. I had little faith in their sprout- —- " ;' ; ay . i tice Wacien T would naturally expel the air from the sounds 
Ac -ryy o reCeLV EY + I »SSsrs. |! “ ; 
ine but sowed the ten bushels on about three Very ~— m ws ee so | (or air bladder,) and the fish can no longer bal. 
ng, , Buel and Wilson of Albany, a few Wilmot’s Su-| |... itself in the water. Iapprehend. ; i. 
acres, beside the others. They came up well, and {ance its » water. PI , also, that 
hae , yerb, Duke of Kent,and Methven Strawberries.)|., Kee ‘nth ail t Ne Diy 
duced a fine crop perfectly clear of bugs, while agg ’ | it was the water in the pail that was frozen, and 
a i long side were very buge ‘y sowed|| They grew tolerably through the summer, but oe not the fish; that on being introduced into the 
the others a Papin ad* Methven was the thrifiiest. In autumn I covered | ees seen Gah Oa cniiiy Oh ht 
the same kind last season, and raised probably th | 7 rane . Pama = eS S WHO alr, were 
three hundred bushels ; this spring they appear to them lightly with horse manure. 1 have not ta- | enabled to balance themselves again, to swim 
to] - 4 P > . . ° ° 
bea little buggy. I am calculating to keep over ken it off, and the plants are coming up mynd way, and to propagate their species. And hoy 

f i ee 2 2 ae 1c . > N oe = 
a f2w bushels to change them again next season. through i ah eg far the ae or || were they propagated? I apprehend that, at th: 

? . . ward, and in fu oom. 1e manure will not Dip eeatt- ie a aa ; 
Thee a oe be renee } proper season, the male fish diffused the spawi 

Respectfully yours, JOHN SPICER. When I ais Po ey or Dr ~ in the water ; that this male spawn coming ji 
East Barrington, Yate co., May 1A, 1832. - I ; od y Sede ag rf Ae A S| contact with the eggs of the female, impregnate 
rs ago this month, (1 ay) | lad a quantity of horn) it and the young fish were produced. Son 
shavings and chips. They were spread over the |) years ago, some pike were introduced into a mil 
ground, and my gardener was directed to dig them | pond in my neighborhood. Last summer, th 
unto the bed prepared for asparagus. Ie was an seam, for several miles below the pond, abound 
Englishman, and the best man I ever saw handle ed with pickerel. I apprehend, therefore, th: 
a spade; but he scolded bitterly about it—he de-| we owe the stocking of our brooks with pickere! 
clared it would never grow, and no doubt wished to the spawn of these fish carried down by tv 
4 4 e 4 . e vA a . > fn . ; 
in his heart it would prove so. For the first year, stream. Inno other way can 1 account for tl 
no effect at all was observable. Last year the); wense number of young pickerel in Flin 
plants were tolerably thrifty ; and for two W ecks| Creek, for it is very certain that the old fish hav 
past, this spring, I have been daily cutting large never been out of the mill pond 
quantities of the finest asparagus, half an inch Wourn cuties RM W 
in diameter. ‘These shavings have began to de- ; 
ance, are in perfect health. In my own garden compose, and their fertilizing power is enor- 
the peaches are mostly growing. I know of no}! mous. They contain a large quantity of am- 
reason why those on the higher and dry grounds || monia. 
should escape, unless it be from the fact that their 
wood was earlier matured and ripened for the 
winter, than those in the low, heavy grounds.— 
Our autumn was very wet, and I presume 
that the early severe frosts operating on unripen- 
ed wood full of sap, caused their destruction.— 
All other fruit trees are alive and vigorous,throw- 
ing out great quancitiesof bloom. 

The Morus Multicaulis has stood the winter 
well in my garden without protection; as also 
the paper mulberry, the catalpa, alianthus or tree 
of heaven, and the deciduous cypress, and the 
hardy plants generally have stood the winter well 
without any protection. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


STOCKING FISH PONDS. 
Mr. Goopset.—lIn your paper of the 12), 
inst. I notice a communication over the signatur, 











FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Efiects of the Winter in Buffalo. 

In writing you some time since on the effects 
of the winter at Buffalo, was not enabled to 
judge so correctly in many instances as 1 now 
am, when vegetation is putting out its new 
leaves, flowers and fruits. I observed that our 
peaches were ot killed. I was partially mista- 
ken. Almost all those which grew on heavy or 
low soils are killed outright. Some few on the 
higher grounds are partially injured by the loss 
of small limbs: and others, to present appear- 











AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Ata Convention of citizens of the County o 

Wayne, held at the Court House thereof, 0: 

the 22d May, at 1 o'clock, P. M. pursuant « 

notice published in the newspapers of Lyon 
and Palmyra,for the purpose of forming an Ag 
ricultural Society, in said County, DAVID 

ARNE, Jr. was chosen Chairman, and i: 

rAM K. Jerome Secretary. 

After some preliminary remarks, it was Voted 
That a Committee of five be raised to prepare 
and submit to the Convention a plan for the o 
ganization of the said Society. Whereupon, My. 
ron Holley, G. H. Chapin, Wiiliam Ford, The: 
dore Partridge and Ananias Wells were duly ap 
|| pointed, on said Committee. 





Last spring, a year ago, I spaded up a piece of | 
\ground with a good supply or horn shavings on | 
it. It had been manured with nothing else. 1) 
sowed a few seeds of the Sea Kale. They came |) 
up, but the cut worm made sad work with them, | 
anda part only lived. In autumn I cut some: 
crowns and pieces of root from the living ones to 
fili the missing places, and they are now pushing 
lout with great vigor. I have cut some fine blanch- 
‘ed shoots this spring from the large ones. It is) 
equal to asparagus, and affords a pleasant variety | 
forthe table. Another spring they will be in per-| 
fection. 





Last spring I purchased a dozen roots of the 
Pie Plant fortwo dollars. 1 divided every root 
into as many pieces as it had crowns, and plant- | 


® The Privet, Ligustrum vulgare, has suffered a 
little. In a row of twenty thrifty shrubs, about 


: H[aving met in pursuance of the adjournmet' 

one third of them at one end had most of theirlled them. I had forty four fine plants from them,|| a motion was made that the Convention do 10 

young limbs killed with the cold. and furnished my family with all they wanted proceed to the organization of an Agricultur 
Roses generally have Dot stood the winter so]| for tarts and pies, and had plenty to give away | Society for the County of Wayue; which w® 

well as usual. The thriftiest ones have but part|| besides. These were planted on the same piece’) carried unanimously. 

of ground with the sea kale, two feet apart, and|| 


The Convention then adjourned to meet age 
at the Lyons Hotel, at 7 o’clock in the evening 


of their limbs. Even the most vigorous shoots of) 


the sweet briers ingmy hedge are killed two or 


The Committee appointed as above named, 't 
three feet from the top. 


grew in great luxuriance. Both pie plant and|| ported by their Chairman, the following plan 


kale were covered in the fall with fresh horse organization, to wit: 
bow wood, Maclura aurantiaca, is not injured,|! manure. It has not been removed, 


Jichtl . : and their) 1. The style of the Society shall be, “The 
or but slig it y- It grew with great luxuriance| large, thrifty crowns are pushing through, rank || Wayne County Agricultural Society,” for the im 
last year. It is pushing out buds on many limbs,|| and green as I ever saw it. All the ground for|| provementof Agriculture, Horticulture, and th. 
and poemnaes % do well. these plants was tilled only in the usual way of | Household Arts. 

Bignonia Radicans and Bignonia Grandifiora making garden beds. | 2 The Society shall be composed of all suc! 
are putting out, butthe ends of the shoots are May 10th, the wild plum was in bloom ; 12th,| persons as shall subscribe this constitution, and 
dead. | , the cherry had began to bloom; 14th, the cherry | pay to its funds, annually, one dollar; and ° 

The ae scented, the red, and the yellow]]and peach are in full flower. May 20th, apple | such other persons as the Society, at any © 

maktla = : . ‘ ’ 
amy , — ave pushing out their trees in bloom. The Lake (Erie) was clear of | its meetings shall elect to be honorary member 
leaves rp 1eir furthest extremities. ice and navigable Ist May. 3. The payment, at one time, of ten dollars 
ie ° . ? 

The C ampney and Noisette Roses, the first Grapes are budding out finely, and promise ai more. to the Society shail pre the pers! 

of which Judge Boer. designates as hardy, were . , : 


fruitful season. ULavs, ' making it, or in whose behalf it may be made,‘ 








The Osage orange, or 
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member for life, exempt from any annual contri- 








tion. 
ge The officers of the Society shall consist of a 


President, twe Vice Presidents, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, and an Executive Committee, all to be cho- 
sen by bailot, at each annual meeting of the 
Society; a plurality of votes to constitute a 
vhoice. 

5. The President, or in his absence, one of the 
Vice Presidents shall preside, at all meetings, ex- 
yibitions or fairs held by the Society. 

6. The Recording Secretary shall keep the 
ninutes of the Society; and they shall at all 
“mes be open to the inspection of any member. 

* The Corresponding Secretary shall corres- 
oond with the State and other Societies, and with 
wndividuals, in furtherance of the objects of the 
Society. 

8. The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the 
Society, and disburse them, on the order of the 
President, or a Vice President, countersigned by 
he Recording Secretary; and shall make a re- 
port of all receipts and expenditures to the Socie- 
-y, ateach of its annual meetings 
9. The Executive Committee shall be composed 
f all the above named officers, of whom any 
‘ree assembled together shall constitute a quorum 
‘or the transaction of business. The Executive 
Committee willbe charged with all the business 
not specified, which public spirit and prudence 
may suggest, to advance the objects of the Socie- 

they shall have power to convoke special 

met tings of the Society ; to appoint Committees, 

: their discretion to effect its proper objects; to 
‘ake charge of, and preserve, or distribute, seeds, 
plants, books, models, implements, &c. which 
way be transmitted to the Society ; to collate, ar- 
range and publish addresses, or other manuscript 

ommunications to the Society, in such time and 
form as they shall deem best calculated to promote 
ie objects of the Society. 

10. The first annual meeting of the Society 
shall be held at the Court House, in Lyons, on 
he first Tuesday of May next, at 12 o'clock, at 
noon; and thereafter an annual meeting shall be 
held, at such time and place, as the Society shall 
appoint. 

11. This constitution may be altered or amend- 
ed, by a majority of the members attending any 
of its annual meetings. 

Voted unanimously, That this Convention ac- 
‘eptthe said Report, and adopt the provisions it 
contains, as the constitution of the Wayne Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society. 

The Convention then proceeded to organize the 
said Society, in conformity with the constitution, 
»Y Appointing 

Thomas Armstrong, President. 
Ananias Wells, Ist Vice President. 

" Jonathan Boynton, 2d Vice President. 
Hiram K. Jerome, Recording Secretary. 
Myron Holley, Corresponding Secretary. 
Wm. H. Adams, Tveasurer. 


Voted, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed, to prepare a petition to be presented to the Le- 
sislature of this State, at its next session, in fa- 
vor of the passage of a law to make a suitable ap- 
propriation of funds for the advancement of ag- 
riculture, in the several counties of this State. 


Whereupon, Myron Holley, Willjam H. Ad- 


AND GARDENER’S JOUR 


ams, and David Arne, Jr. were appointed said 
Committee. 

Voted, That a Committee of three be appoint- 
ed, in each town of this county, to obtain sub- 
scriptions to the constitution of this Society ; and 
also to the petition to the Legislature alluded to in 
the preceding vote; and that the several Commit- 
tees, appointed under this vote, return the names 
of subscribers to the constitution, by the first of 
August next, to the Recording Secretary; and 
that the subscribers be requested to transmit their 
initiation fee to the Treasurer, on or before the 
same day. 

Whereupon, the following persons were ap- 
pointed Town Committees, to wit: 


Arcadia—Pliny Foster, Jacob Lusk, James 
Hutchinson. 


Butler—Wnm. Shepard, Morris Craw, Orestes 
Hubbard. 


Roy. 


Lyons—Levi Geer, William Walling, jr. John 
Adams. 


Macedon—George Crane, Asa B. Smith, A- 
braham Spear. 


Marion—Seth Eddy, Elias Durfee, Joseph Cald- 
well 


Ontario—Phineas Hurd, Joseph Patterson, 
Peter !hatcher 


bury, Seth Parker. 


Port Bay—Elisha Benjamin, Jedediah Wilder, 
Wareham Sheldon. 


Rose—Jacob Miller, A. V. Waterbury, Phi- 
lander Mitchell 


Savannah—Russell Palmer, John Fryer, How- 
ell Bidwell. 


Sodus— William Danforth, James Edwards, 
John Smith. 


Walworth—Jonathan Boynton, Gardner Tiffa- 
ny, Thomas Bancraft. 

Williamson-- Russell Whipple, Griffith M. 
Cooper, Robert Alsop. 
Wolcott—George B. Brinkerhoof, David Arne, 
Jr. Peter Snyder. ' 


Voted, That it be recommended to the farmers 
of this county, to subscribe for the Genesee Far- 
MeR, printed at Rochester, as a paper eminently 
deserving the public patronage, for the useful, sci- 
entific and practical knowledge which it contains, 
on all the subjects of agriculture, horticulture, 
and the household arts. 

Voted, That the conductors of newspapers in 
this County, be requested to publish the proceed- 
ings of this Convention; and then adjourned. 

DAVID ARNE, Jr. Chairman. 

Hiram K. Jerome, Secretary. 


THE WEATHER. 

Among the thousand rude conjectures and 
shrewd guessings concerning the weather, and 
the many parallels between the past and present 
seasons, we derive a satisfaction in referring to 
our tables of the state of the weather for the sea- 
sons in question, and we offer the following synop- 
tical parallels from those already published : 

The mean temp. for 1831 up to June 1, was 398,13! 








Difference for the two months average daily 
temperature, 00°,04’, or four one hundredths of a 
degree for each day. 

The depth of rain in April, 1831, was 3,8, inches 
The “ “1832, was 1 ,4;inches 





Palmyra— Thomas Rogers, 2d. Ambrose Salis- |; 


The “ “ @¢hy *,° + was 39° 11/)) 
The mean temp. for April, 1831, was 47°45! 
The “ - “« 18332, was 47°37" 
The “ . May, 1831, was 59°69’ 
in “1832, was 579,22! 


The “ « May, 1831, was2 inches | 
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The depth of rain in May, 1832, was 4,zinches 
The number of rainy days in April, 1831, 14 
The «“ “ “ “ 1832, ll 
The “ ° . May 1831, 10 
The “ 4 ae “ 1823 12 
Temperature of the ground, deduced from meas- 
uring spring water, was for April, 1831, 42° 
The “c “ “ “ 1832, 41° 
aa lU*hCU “ May 1831, 48° 
7k" - . “1832, 48° 
| Last frost in May, 1831, was on the night of 
| the 10th—-In 1832, on the night of the 24th. 

No injury, as yet, sustained by thelate frosts as 
| wecan learn. Peaches look well, but probably 
suffered some from the severity of the past win- 
ter, as they appear not so numerous as in common 
|| Seasons, 

The curculio wintered well, and has again 














Galen—Loammi Beadle,George Burrall, James || 44e his debut. He should be welcomed at his 



























































|places of resort by the fumes of burnt tar and 
feathers. +4 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR MAY, 1832. 
10 A. M. 10 P. M. 
islel= .| 2 E\e = > 
gel2 elZ] 2 EE s/2| 4 
Ss HE dl os =| =| 
aed nnd ll dene 
| 1150) 9,50) w fair 41 29,00) \ w fair 
| 2I50}2° 60) w do |/45)29.60! n w} cloudy 
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5150/29,00) ~ |tairr 9-10]/44/29 65} x | fai 
6}45/29,80 ny ze} do 24129 75In EB] do 
| 770}29,65) s do b4 29,50's w | cloudy 
| §161/29,60) w | cloudy |%/29.65| « | fair 
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| 12|°629,85|s w)  do* 64/2970} £ do 
| 13/8029,70! swl do |/79/29.551s &] = do 
| 1418: 129,50! s & |el’y r8-10||79}29 46) 5 cloudy 
|| 15]56}29,50) w | dot 61/29 35\n wl fair 
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21 52129,35\n wl] fair h w [/49)29 45in wl = do 
22/60/29,55) w | do frost |}96/29 50) x do 
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25|54129.45| w | fair frost 94/29 45) w | do 
26/62)29,25.n £} cloudy 45'29,30\n E| cloudy 
27|57|29,30\n | fair 1-10]9429.35|~ | do 
/28/66129.40} w | do |®29.50) w] fair 
|29174)29,.50| w do 60/29 30} w | cloudy 
|30152)29,20) w |el’y r4-10]92/29'35| w | do 
31166129501 x | fair [9129.45] ~ | fair 














Mean temp. 37° 22°; pressure 29.51 ; r'n4.3-10in. 
*Temp. at 2P.M.80d. tSpring water 48d. 
tThunder showers. 








The first thing printed in New-England was 
‘the Freeman’s Oath, the second an Almanac, 
and the third a version of the Psalms This was 
in the year 1639. The first Wind Mill erected 
in New-England was located near Watertown, 
‘but was, in the year 1632, removed to Boston. 





John Quincy, Jr. has been appointed by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Boston, to 
pronounce the Oration on the ensuing anniversa- 
ry of Independence. 





The receipts of the Wesleyan methodist mis- 
sionary society, during the past year, amount to 
two hundred and fourteen thousand three hund- 
red and sixteen dollars. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


SEEP. our flocks, is not quite precise enough. So far as 


Richmond Hill, Ontario Co., May 15, 1832. 
Dear Sir—t enclose you for publication in the 
Cienesee Farmer, a letter on the subject of sheep, 
from the respectable,and experienced wool-grower, 
er, whose name [introduced into your columns in 
the first number of your present volume. In that 
paper, your compositor took the liberty,or made the 
plunder,oftransforming a couple of words not much 
tothe advantage of the sense. “ Reproductiveness” 
was changed into “ reproductions,” substituting 
the things produced for the power of producing. 
And the phrase “ finest and best” was changed 
into “first and best” —suppressing an adjective 
applicable to the fleece, and supplying one en- 
tively tautological with “ best.” Lt would not now 
notice these trifling errors, but with the hope that 
this gentle hint may occasion greater care. 
In your 19th number, your correspondent, Ul- 
mus, seems to doubt if Western New-York be 
a good sheep country.” That there are sections 
of it too level, low and damp, and others too lit- 
tle cleared and improved, to be well adapted to 
the health of large flocks, may not be denied.— 
ut that our country generally is at all inferior, 
as a sheep country, to the eastern section of the 
state, or to our neighboring states, I do not think 
experience at all warrants us in concluding.— 
Much of the southern partof Western New- 
York isa hilly region, and must, as it continues 
to become well cultivated, prove as good a sheep 
country as any other. * ° * * 
Ulmus asks if “a stock of our old or common 
sheep are not as profitable as the merino?” To 
the small farmer, who works up his wool in 


the otlaninn of Renney Sheep bes yaw 


my observation extends, the crossing has impro- 
ved the quality or fineness of the wool, but the 
quantity has been diminished atleast one third,and 
the constitutions of our flocks have been injured, 
so that they do not bear exposure, cold, and hard 
fare near so well as the Merinos did. All the 
Merinos sent to the United States in 1809 and 











my own experience, that the Spanish Merino has 
seen improved in fineness of fleece without detri. 
ment to the size or constitution. I have always 
selected my Bucks with reference to form, health. 
weight of fleece, and fineness. For several years 
after I first began, I sent to auction and otherwise 
sold my inferior shaped and less fine ewes, an) 
in five or six years, my fleeces, one with another. 
averaged 3lbs. I4oz. to four pounds per head 





1810, were of the trashumante or travelling 
They are pastured in the plains of Spanish Es- 


and mountainous districts of the two Castiles of 
Leon, and even some as far north as the southern | 
parts of the Asturias, (say from 100 to 250 miles,) 
for summer pasturing. Those drifis are made 
in April and October. They are from ten to 
twenty days in making those journies, 
ively; and as they fare hard, the feeble sheep 
generally sink under it, are left behind on the 


respect- 


road, and devoured by wolves. 
the remaining part of the flock will be composed 


this sifting process is performed twice a year, it | 
must continue their flocks healthy and vigorous. 
In Saxony, on the reverse, greater attention 1s 


en to it in any part of this country, and their cold | 
season lasts over five months. Fine wool has) 
been the pincipal object of their attention; and | 
to this object they appear to have sacrificed the | 
form of the animal, his constitution and the 


by sixty years’ breeding, or whether they laid 
the foundation of it in their first selections, can- 











breed, which are esteemed the best in Spain.— |! ding tag locks. 


It follows that | 


mostly ot Sheep of good constitutions; and as | 


given to the housing of their Sheep, than is giv- | | 


eight of fleece. Whether this has been done i 


well washed on the Sheep’s backs. without incly 
About eight years since, my 


i 


wife was clearing out an old trunk, in which shy 





‘bee n sent me from Spain in 1810, and which had 


‘been carefully secured in paper and labelled, | 
|went intomy yard and clipped off about a dozen 
‘samples, and compared the two, and became sat 
‘isfied that my flock had improved upon the ori 
‘vinal stock. I likewise handed the samples to 
| several judges, who called on me in the course of 


' 
tramadura in the winter, and are drove to the hilly || found abouttwenty samples of wool, which had 
| 





the month, and they uniformly pronounced mine 
|| to be the best wool. It was also testedby a glass 
|, of 100 magnifying power, with the same result 
Mr. James Shepherd, a skillful manufacturer, has 
| like wise several times told me,that he had purchas 
Jed a number of lots of the best Spanish wool, bur 
\ it would not make cloth that would handle as sof 
and silky as did that made from my wool. 
Your fourth question is, whether the New Eng. 
land flocks have been less productive since the 
‘introduction of the Saxony? The fvebleness oj 
ithe lambs, and the increased number of deaths 
since the Saxony crosses, is an universal com 
plaint. 
| Your last question is as to the management, &e 
|&e. To insure success to the grazing farmer, it 


household manufactures, they may be; but not to}}not probably be determined ; but the fact is indis- | is clear that his stock must be suited to his treat 


the larger farmer who grows wool in considera-|| putable. 


ble quantities for sale. 


tain a aundred merinos, as to expense of land 


There are two other races of Merino) — or his treatment mus! 
He can as easily main-||Sheep in Spain, called the Segovian and Sorian, 
which I have understood were not so hardy as 


oe suited to his stock 
Well knowing the attaciinent which all classes 
| of society have to their peculiar customs and usa 


i 








and labor, as a hundred common sheep. The |jthe Leonese: and it is probable the Saxons drew || ges, and being persuaded that our farmers would 


only difference in the investment, then, is a few|{their original stock from those flock: 


dollars a head, in the first purchase of stock tojjnearer to Franc2, through which kingdom they || 
begin with, For this, he is much more than com-||were drove. It must be obvious to every onea 


pensated by the constant difference in the income 
of his flock, both as to fleece, and the sheep he 
may raise for sale. Ulmus will find from Mr. 














Jarvis’s letter, that the merinos, before their in-||the hardiest breed of sheep to secure success; 


termixture with the saxons, were hardy, prolific, 


and yielded heavy fleeces. 
Respectfully yours, 
Z. BARTON STOUT. 
Weathersfield, Vt., Feb, 26, 1832. 
7%. Barron Srovrt, Esa. 


Dear Sir—Poor health, together with consid- 


erable business, has prevented an earlier atter 
tion to your favor of the 7th inst. In quitting 


ly given. 


-i/the Saxon custom of housing and selecting th 





and it must follow that the Merino, as much har. 
dier than the Saxony, is the breed to which the 
attention of your breeders oughi 10 be principal- farmers } in regard to the common sheep, to deter- 


Your second question, as to the best method of 
improving the fleece, involves several questions. 
if fineness of wool is the sole object, without ref-||thatthis animal would, in process of time, be dis- 
erence to form, to hardihood or weight of fleece, || seminated throughout our country, if a wise pre 


not deviate from their ordinary management te 
make a new, and, as they believed, doubtful ex 
t) periment, I came to the conclusion, that if the Me 





all acquainted with the subject, that, under your | rino would not thrive under the ordinary manage 
method of management, which I have learnt w as | I ‘ment of our good farmers, this invaluable animal 
to feed at stacks without shelter, it will require [cou not be propagated to any considerable ex 

| 

ea 

| 


tentin our country. I therefore adopted, as the 
ground work of my experiment, the method ot 
treatment which I found practised by our best 


| mine whether the Merino was _ not suited to sucl: 
management; and in three or four years I be 
came satisfied that it was. This convinced me 


€||tection was afforded to our agricultural and man: 


alistock with a single view to fineness is doubtless ufacturing industry. You know that in New 


profitable business in Europe to pursue my pres-||the best. But until there is a greater difference || England, all our hay and grain is housed in barns, 


ent calling, I had a greater view to the publi 
good than to my private emolument; and of 
course, | have cheerfully communicated the knowl- 
edge which observation and experience have af- 


ic}ithan there now is in this country, between th 





forded me in relation to sheep. About a month||tention which the Saxony Sheep will require, th 


since, I saw an article in Niles’ Register, written 
by Gen. Tallmadge, which I apprehended was 





calculated to give wrong impressions to the wool-|| no. 


growers; and I answered it anonymously.— 


This article will afford a partial answer 
some of your questions, 


Perhaps your first question. of the cause, why|iready been partly armswered; but J know from thesheep; and when I have Indiay corn in pia. 


e||and that among good farmers, an unexpensive 


price of middling and superfine wools, I am sat-|| shed is attached to the barn to protect the stock 
isfied that the additional price of the latter will|| from the pelting storms of winter. I adopted the 
not compensate the breeder for the increased at-|| plan, and connected a yard to each barn and shed 


e|}but excluded horned cattle and horses from my 


lesser number of lambs raised, and the diminished] sheep yards, keeping the cattle and horses, and 
weight of the fleece, as compared with the Meri-|| the sheep by themselves. 


This I deemed ne 
cessary to prevent the sheep being hooked ané 


Your third question, whether it is possible toj] killed, and that all the best hay might not be got 





to/| improve the quality of the wool without impair-||fromthem. I set racks in the yards,io which hay 
ing the size and health of the animal, has al-jjis put morning and afternoon for the fodder o! 
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y.j allow them a noon feed of a gilla day pert 
head, there being narrow troughs attached to 
my racks for the purpose. ‘The troughs serve 
100 the additional purpose of catching the leaves 
and heads of the hay, and the hay seed, which 
are likewise eaten by the sheep. It is a much 
nore expeditious and economical method of feed- 
‘ng, than to strew the hay on the snow or ground, 
.s no hay is blown away in windy days, and 
none trampled under feet and wasted in thaws.— 
'f the hay is not salted when put into the barns, 
salt ought to be kept by the sheep in a small 
trough made on a sill, under the shed. Water isa 
ve ry desirable thing in every yard where it can 
‘obtained. I did, in this manner, for several 
wecessive years, keep three hundred sheep to- 
vether in one yard, and never was there a more 
healthy flock. In fact, my Merino sheep always 
aioyed high health, until the introduction of the 
~ ‘xony ; since which, | have been much plagued 
with the foot-rot, and [ have been obliged to in- 
ease my yards, and to divide my sheep into 
tales of 100 to 120, to facilitate their examina- 
» and cure. From the ume they are taken up 
the first of the winter, they are never allowed 
i» go outof the yard until turned out to pasture 
the spring. ‘The door of the shed is left open 
hit and day, to go out and in when they please, 
ept when the hay or grain is putting into 
weir racks, When they are shut in. Whenever 
sheds are fouled with their dung, they are 
rawed over. By this arrangement, one man 
ends in winter 800 to 1000 sheep, ten horses, 
id twenty head of horned cattle, and does it 
il. and with ease after the early part of Feb- 
ary. As to pastures, many of mine have deen 
ed for sheep twenty-one years in succession, 
vithout ploughing or any thing else being done 
th them, than occasionally mowing down the 
eds. Sheep drop their manure very evenly 
ver apasture, and if not suffered to feed them 
00 close. L think are rather a benefit to them than 
| injury. The best plan, doubtless, is, after a 
asture is fed tolerably close, to turn them into 
ther, and after about three weeks, to put them 
ck again, and thus to keep occasionally chan- 
ug. Salt is essential to the health of sheep.— 
My method is to salt once a week in the pastures, 
| long narrow troughs, which prevents their 
oiling aud wasting the salt, and all get more 
cvenly salted. Hilly pastures are the best, but 
‘lat ground that is sound answers well; 1 mean 
y sound, land that is not wet, or swaley, or 
wampy; for such lands are unfit for sheep pas- 
‘ives. Pure running water is desirable in pas- 
ires; for in proportion to their bulk, I am satisfi- 
cd that sheep will drink as much water as horned 
rattle. But they can get along without it, by 
ieeding when the dew is on in the morning and 
evening. It is believed, however, by the most 
agriculturists, that sheep pastured 
without water are more liable todiseases. As | 
widerstand that you are in the habit of stacking 


Nis on 
Serv ing 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


received opinion, that exposure to great moisture, 
sleet and snow, deteriorates the quality of the 
wool ; and J think it must diminish the quantity, 
because much moisture in cold weather greatly 
chills the animal, and must prevent the regular 
action of the system, and check the growth of 
the wool. 

The Merino has proved to be of important ad- 
vantage to Saxony. During the wars between 
the great Frederic and the Empress Maria The- 
resa, the electoral states being a middle ground 
between the dominions of the contendinz powers, | 





ippeared to agree upon ravaging the electoral do-| 
minions with impartial fury. At the expira-| 
tion of the war, the Electorate was in waste, the| 
inhabitants ruined, and industry paralized.— | 
Shortly after its termination, the Elector obtained | 
from Spain two hundred Merino ewes and one| 
hundred Bucks, and several scientific men were 
especially charged with their superintendence, | 
management and dissemination. From this be-| 
ginning, and some further supplies, the cultiva- 
tion and extension of this useful breed has been 
steadily and systematically pursued. A few 
years after their introduction, woollen manufac- 
tures were established; and they have been so 
much extended, that the Saxons now manufac- 
ture enough for their own consumption, and a 
surplus for exportation to the other German states, 
beside exporting annually, to foreign countries, 
woul to a very large amount. None of the Ger-| 
man states are now in so flourishing a condition| 
as Saxony, notwithstanding the injury she recei- 


| 





war; and her superior prosperity is mainly at-| 
tributable to the introduction and extension of the! 
invaluable Merino, and the consequent establish- | 
ment of woollen manufactures. If you think any/ 
of the preceding remarks are worth general no-| 
tice, you are at liberty to publish them; but I) 
am afraid that their dress is not of a fashion to! 
suit the public taste. 
Respectfully, 1 remain, dear Sir, 
Your most obe’t serv’t, 
WM. JARVIS. 
The following is the article alluded to in the 
first paragraph of Mr. Jarvis’ letter, as having 
been written in answer to a communication from 
Gen. Tallmadge in Niles’ Register : 


industry has become of such great importance to 


demonstrates that it would prove equally so to the 
central and westerly parts of the Middle States, 
and to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, owing to the 
small expense of transporting wool compared 
with the value of the article; which remarks I 
think will equally apply to the westerly parts of 
Virginia, and the northeast and easterly parts of 





your hay in your state, must beg leave to sug- 
zest, whether it would not be well to erect unex- 
pensive sheds in your mowing fields, to afford a 
shelter for thesheep. The hay could be as well 
stacked near them as in any other part of your 
tield. Your fields might not be so evenly manur- 
ed in this way, but your sheep would be healthier 
*nd the wool woutld be better, as it is a generally 


Kentucky and Tennessee, duty compels me to 
reply to aletter of Mr. Tallmadge, which ap- 
peared in the Register of the 14th January, least 
his Observations may prove detrimental to the 
extension of the breed of that useful animal. I 
have been an attentive breeder of Merino sheep 
twenty-two years, and six years of Saxony, and 
my own experience, as well as that of my netgh- 


ved in the course of the French revolutionary | 


several sections of the Union, and when every) 
experiment, which has been judiciously made, | that individuals of the same flock, that have the 


173 


| bors, has proved, that the Spanish Merino has a 
| more vigorous constitution, is a hardier animal. 
and much less liable to diseases than is the Saxo- 
ony. As the first fine wooled sheep were introdu- 
_ced into Saxony from Spain in 1765, this asser- 
|uon may appear somewhat extraordinary; but 
Mr. Tallmadge admits the fact, although, so far 
as my observation extends, the cause he assigns 
for it is not supported by experience. In 1826 a 
greater number of Saxony sheep were imported 





| . 
| than I believe were imported before or have been 


| since all put together. Two cargoes were sold in 


were alteternaly taken possession of by each; | Brighton in May of that year, containing nearly 
and if they differed upon all other points, they | 300, which I closely examined, and think there 


| were not twenty among them of any one flock ; 
| which was readily determined by the ear marks 
I purchased fifty-four, four of which only were 
‘from the same flock. I put eight bucks out of those 
to three hundred Merino ewes, and the progeny 
was more feeble than I had ever witnessed from 
Merino bucks. I did not raise more than three 
| lambs from five ewes for two successive years; 
and in putting full blood Saxony bucks to the 
ewes thus crossed, | have not raised more than 


| two lambs to five ewes. Ihave been still more 


_ unsuccessful in raising lambs from the full blood 
Saxony ewes and bucks, although they have been 


rather better kept than my other sheep. ° From 


_my full blood Merino stock my increase was com- 
monly nine lambs to ten ewes, and never less 
than four lambs to five ewes, and those Merino 
| bucks had always been selected for fineness and 
weight of fleece and shape, from my own stock. 
| Amore distant cross could not have been made 
‘than between the Saxony and Merino, and ye 
the same ewes which commonly raised nine lambs 
from ten ewes, and I believe never less than four 
| lambs from five ewes, when put to Merino bucks 
of the same stock, only raised three lambs from 
five ewes when crossed with the imported Saxo- 
ny. Hence it is evident that the lesser increase 
on the part of the Saxon breed must be attribu- 
table to some other cause than breeding in and in. 


|| ‘I'he form of the sheep alone will satisfy an expe- 
i 


\riencel agriculturist of the true cause. They 
|are long legged, thin quartered, flat sided, narrow 
loined, not sufficiently deep chested and long neck- 
ed. All domestic animals of this shape have 
feeble constitutions. But it may be asked, how 
does it happen that these sheep, which are de- 
scended from the Spanish, are so inferior in form 


to them? The most probable solution of the 





When the wool growing branch of American || question is, that the persons who were sent by the 


Elector of Saxony into Spain to select, were not 
aware of afact known to every attentive breeder, 


most feeble constitutions, generally have the finest 
and lightest fleeces, and as fineness was their 
principal object, they selected the finest wooled 
| sheep, without any reference to form of carcass 
or weight of fleece. In this they have succeed 
ed, for the Saxony wool is certainly finer than 
the Spanish; but the latter will, sheep for sheep, 
Jat least yield one third more in weight of wool; 
and it possesses the felting or fulling property ju 
as high a degree. A Woo. Grower. 


| 
! 








Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, has recently forwaril- 
ed from England to Mr. Winship, of Brighfon 
Mass. two large Boxes of Plants, with many rite 


and choice garden seeds. 
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from the American Farmer. 
CHEAT OR CHESS. 

* Do you believe that wheat ever turns in- 
to chess ?”” said a neighbor to a person with- 
in my hearing. ‘I believe no such absurdi- 
ty,’ was the reply.“ It no more turns into 
chess than copper turns into gel¢—no more 
than sheep into swine—no more than current 
bushes turn into grape vines.” * And you 
give it then as your opinion, that wheat will 
not turn into chess?’ ** No indeed—TI state 
it as a fact.” 

Other conversation on the subject occur- 
red; but this was enough tolead me to re- 
flect on the difficulty of demonstrating truths 
of this natureto uncultivated minds. Even 


| 











the simplest propositions in geometry are not 
to be understood without some preliminary 
knowledge; and if we say to an unlettered 
rustic, * An angle in a semicircle is a right 
one.”’ he must first learn some of the prop- 
erties of lines and angles before the irresist- 
ible evidence of that beautiful truth can be 
felt. 

[It is, therefore, not surprising, that those 
who have never studied, nor understood the 
imumutable boundaries between plants of dif 
ferent genera and species, should not perceive 
the absurdity of wheat turning into chess. 

In the same dark period of the human 
mind, in which this notion originated, many 
believed that the baser metals could be turi- 
ed into gold; aad even that men could be 
turned into swine. With an increase of 
knowledge, however, these shadows have) 
nearly disappeared. A few who have not! 
examined the grounds of these venerable no- 
tions. may still adhere tothem as remnants 
of the wisdom of antiquity ; but every hon- 
est inqnirer after truth, must soon extricate 
himself from this thraldom. 

Among those who differ from me on this! 
subject, | know there are many intelligen 
men whose opinionson other points | hold 
in the greatest respect; and to whese coun- 
sel | would resort with great confidence in 
cases of difficulty ; but let it be understood, 
it 1s only such opinions as have resulted from 
diligence and care that [ respect. Opin- 
ions in regard to things which they have nev- 
er considered or studied, onght not to be of 
this number. If we have a suit in court, do 
we fee a merchant or physician? If we are 
sick. do we send for a painter or a lawyer? 
Tie common sease of mankind indicates 
that he who has examined a matter most, 
ought to understand it best; and that he who 
has not examined it at all, might do well to 
suspend his judgment. 

The doctrine of the transmutation of met- 
als, has enlisted greater names than the doc- 
trine of wheat turning into chess ; yet who 
ave holders of that notion at this day, if any 
such exist? There is no one respectable 
chemist among them. If we ask the chem- 
ists, Do you believe that copper can be turn- 
ed into gold?—they might good-naturedly 
answer, ‘Both gold and copper are simple 
substances, incapable of any further reduc- 
tion; but no combination or alloy is a sim- 
ple substance ; therefore no combination or 
alloy can be gold.” 

Let us ask the farmers (and those farmers 
who believe that wheat turns into chess) Do 
you believe that sheep everturn into swine? 
and their risable muscles would be strongly 
affected. If we urge the very difference and 
many varieties which occur amongst sheep, 
as an argument of their occasionally turning 


weighing six pounds a quarter, with those 
of Yorkshire or Durham, weighing sixty 
pounds a quarter; if we insist that common 
sheep, with the tallow round the kidneys, 
more resembles swine than it resembles the 
African*® shee» with the tallow on its tail—) 
‘ould our intelligent farmers believe us ?—| 
Not quite. ‘They would say, ** sheep in any) 
shape are sheep, ard not swine. ) 
trary to nature for one animal to change in-| 
'o another.” Indeed! but ‘o more contra-| 
ry to nature than for one plant to turn into! 
another. Wheat in shape is stil wheat, and | 
not chess. No plant spreads into varieties 
Levoud its owa species or kind. Of the al- 
inost infinite vareties of the apple, none 
have ever turned into the pear or the quisce, 
yetthe pear and the quince are neare: allied. 
to the apple than chess is to wheat. Chess 








not only belongs to a different genus from 


wheat, but modern botanists arrange itin a: 
different tribe of the samme natucal  rder. 
ltangit be shown, that common wheat 
has never been remarkable for polymorphus 
varieties: but this would only relate toa phi- 
losophical view of the subject. When wheat 


Jar notion,) itis not on the principle of di- 
verging into varieties, nor on the principle 
of hybrid productions ; but good and genu- 
ine wheat, after it has grown into a good and 
genuine wheat-plant, in consequence of some 
injury, turns into chess—that is, shoots off 





into another genus, amongst more than sixty 
other well defined species. Rather an ex- 
traordinary intrusion, however. for nothing 
analogous has been ascertaiued in the whoie 
kingdom of nature. 


tohim who has seen wheat turn into chess? 








or at least hes detected it ina half-way state. 


for one wasa grave senator, and another a 


seen. All this, however, proved nothing 
more, than that they honestly belived 
they said. Neither of them knew I pre- 
suine) the meaningof either genus or spe- 


{t is con-} 


‘the notice of a 
changes into chess, (according to the popu- | 


But of what use are inductive arguments | 


Three instances have been reported to me, | 
of chess and wheat growing from the same | 
root—and by most respectable witnesses ; 


learned and presiding judge from the bench, | 
and two more positive gentlemen Lt have not 


what. 


i has turned into chess. 








a 


— 


We have a right to ask—Why he believeg 
that wheat could be turned into somethin 
different from wheat ? Because he had been 
told so. Why believe it turned into ches 
| more than spear grass which also grew neat 
‘it? Because he had been told so. Why 
|not believe that the wheat perished, and that 
chess sprung up independently from its own 
seed like other weeds? Because he hai 
not been told so. And ts this kind of evi. 
idence conclusive to a votary of science 1 
Would a chemist under this system of logic, 
achieve any thing new or useful? ~ Yet thar 
man was emine rt in’ bis profession POSS 285. 
ed fine sense and quick peceptions, and this 
oversight was ouly an exemplification of thy 
proverb, * What we are taught to believe jy, 
early youth, ts often confirmed to us in afte; 
life by very slender evidence.” 


He believed his seed wheat was clean 
but ot the following particulars he said noth 
ing. and probably had never given them his 
consideration : Chess ts a weaker but hardj- 
er plancthan wheat. In seed-wheat, a grain 
‘of chess, from itssinall size. often escapes 
farmer. With th 
tailings from his fanning mill, it often es 
/capes the grinders of his horse, of his cows 

and of his hogs, which swallow it, and they 
scatter itinto every field that is Open to thei: 
wanderings. With the manure of his barn 
vard, it Is spre id ver his fallows, and then 
lies in wait to fill every acancy that occurs, 
whether the wheat is scratched up by his 
hens, or bit down by his geese, w hether it is 
thrown out in winter, or pastured late jn 
spring. Hf the wheat is thick and staut, the 
chess is small and short, often remaining 
among the stubble. and in this manner i 
abounds, without requiring us to violate any 
order of nature when we account for its ap 
pearance. 

A farmer who allows his field to be seed 
ed in this manner, (as perhaps all farmers di 
who believe that wheat turns into chess.) 
may talk of his clean seed, but not of his 
clean fallows—for it is doubtful if there is 

any spot free from chess in his neighborhood. 
He sows wheat, a part disappears, and ches: 
grows amongst it He declares the wheat 
He puts his sheep in- 


careless 


cies in botany; and their researches in veg-'| to pasture, a part disappears, and strange 


etable physiology were no greater than their | swine are amongst them. 


neighbor’s. Only one of those piants was || 
submitted to a competent inspector, and he. 
declared the supposed head of chess a shriv- | 
eled wheat ear. In another case, where these. 
plants were believed to grow from the same | 


root, it was found, on closer examination, || 
that the roots were only interlaced or entan- || 


gled. 

A inember of a learned profession, had a| 
fallow-field prepared for wheat; part was! 
sown just before a flooding rain; and at har. 
vest a far greater portion of chess was found |) 
in this part, than in the remainder of the}! 
field. Now, to his mind, the inference was| 
irresistible, that the wheat, injured by the) 
mud which was washed over it, had turned) 
into chess. . 


* «This animal has | ttle other fat, the tail be- 
ing in him the repository of that fat which lays 
about the loins of other sheep.” ---Livingston’s Es- 
say on Sheep. 


*“* The broad-tail sheep of Asia and Africa is ex- 
tremely similar to the European breed jn almost all 
respects, but that its tail is of an immense weight, 
varying from fifteen to fifty pounds, under which 
the shepards are reported to place a board with 
wheels, to facilitate the animal's movements.’— 














into swine ; if we contrastthe Scotch dwarfs. 








He declares— 
p have turned into swine? Why 
Ihe cases are parallel, and the infer: 


that the shee 
not? 


ences equally conclusive. 


It may be asked, if chess is not the spuri 
ous offspring of wheat, why is it always foun: 
To this! 
My worthy 


‘In wheat fields in bad seasons? 
‘answer—That is not the case. 


| friend, Mataew Roserts, Esy. of Upp 


Merion, near Philadelphia, whose veracity 
will not be impeached, has assured me, that 
for many years nota stalk of chess has been 
Sound in his wheat fields. his simple fac' 
proves, that chess only grows from its ov! 
seed, and cannot owe its origin to wheat. 

I regret that a notion so pernicious,so pre 
posterous, and so nearly allied to supersti 
tion, has infected the minds of our country 
men; and blinded our farmers to their true 
interests. Like most other evils, howeve!, 
even this may be mitigated. Let our young 
farmers study the philosophy of botany. and 
this notion will soon be unfashionable. Let 
their fathers make clean fallows, and sow 
clean seed wheat; if their fanning mills are 
imperfect, let the sheaves be hand picked. 
and one weed from their farm will be spee’ 





Nicholson's Encyclopedia. 


ily exterminated. 
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p. 8. One of my young friends has de- | 








lerop ina small way, thinking it probable 


termi: ed to prove to his neighbors, that chess |\that the same cause and effect may exist in 
only grows from its own sed, by extirpating|/other parts of the country. I am the more 


the weed from his farm. ‘This is taking bold, 
of the business at the right end. 
DAVID THOMAS. 
Gipzon B. Situ. 
From the Southern Agriculturist. 


SILK. 


| 


} 
i 
} 
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yBSERVATIONS ON THE RAISING AND MAN-) 


UPACTURING OF SILK. | 

* Mount Gill, Feb. 17, 1832. | 

Dear Sin :—My daughter has sent you a! 
em of silk of ber raising and manufac-| 
ure. There is a great deal said and writ: | 
‘ep on the raising and reeling of silk; as far | 
is this business has come under my observa 


| 
| 


‘ion, [think it a simple process, and which} . 


can be performed by boys and girls with} 


ore dexterity than by grown persons, and| 
in allprobability with as much judgment.— 
All business requires attention, and so does_ 
ihe raising of silk, and without application | 
ind attention, | say let it alone, for no busi-| 
yess is successful without it. My daughter 
(ie last summer raised five pounds uf co- 
oons, which she reels and manufactures in-| 
io sewing silk. The process is performed | 
» a common clock reel, and can be per-- 
joried by any individual who understands 
reeling yarn. Put in a tub as many cocoons 
is you wish the size of the thread to be.—| 
Pout warm water over them, take up the 
endsof each cocoon, embody them, and pro- 
ceed to reel. If one of the fibres should 
reak, take it up and attach it to the thread 
—proceed on—but always mind to keep the 
yater warm. This isthe mode my daughter 
pursues to reel her cocoons, and I see no dif- 
jculty at all. The only subject is, would 
‘Hie raising of silk bea profitable business. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
ABRAHAM GEIGER. | 
‘The skein of silk accompanying this let- 
:is veally a most beautiful specimen of 
sewing silk. We have shown it to many la- 
ies of our acquaintance, (some of whom are 
ally capable of judging of such matters,) 
jl have admired itmuch, and some have 
/ronounced itequal to any they have ever 
seen, some few thought it twisted a little too’ 


much. We fully agree with Mr. Geiger, 


‘hat too much fuss is made about the raising } 
isilk. ‘The process is not difficult, and on-| . 


'y requires attention and a little industry.— 
We have no data from which we could form | 


inopinion relative to its profitableness in| 
‘ie Southern States. It appears to us, how-| 
ever, that It cannot prove otherwise,especial- | 


ie en Cem a ae PHCES-—~" of grass and weeds, otherwise manure with 
[As to the simplicity of raising silk, the! stable or farm yard manure. Sow broad- 

’ _ cast, the weeds and grass spring up, perhaps 
before the turnips, at any rate soon get the 
| start; they are busy, cannot take time to 
| hand-weed the turnip patch—but few are 


Kd. So. Agricul. 


‘hove letter and commentary of the Editor 
tthe Southern Agriculturist, ave perfectly 
correct. We have had much experience in 
the business, and can say that the whole pro- 
‘ess is simple,easily acquired and easily per- 
‘ormed, "Ihe business would be profitable 
il mulberry trees were convenient, and the 
vusiiess well conducted—probably more so 
inthe South than any of the present ob- 
ects of culture.—Ed. A. Farmer. 


From the American Farmer. 
CULTIVATION OF TURNIPS. 
Spring Hills, Fluvana Co. Va. 
Mk. Sautrn : May 6th, 1832. f 
he frequent failures which come under 
My Notice in raising turnips, induces me to 
>ay a word upon my mode of cultivating that 





| 


willing to hazard these remarks, as they pro- 
|pose to the farmer the means of killing two 
birds with one stone, namely : making tars 
nips and land atthe same tune ‘This will 


/ uo doubt suit niany as well as it has me, es- 


pecially those whu have much poor land and 
who burn much wood, 

For my turnip lot, I select the poorest 
‘gald that Ihave, (even a northern exposure 
‘not refused.) Eaily in spring, (if not the 
fall beture,) 1 work it well with plough or 
coulter, as may best suit. If grassy, with a 
plough that turns well; but if clear of veg- 


etation, | prefer the single coulter, to be run 


very deep. The reason is obvious, as if there 
is grass or Clover, it must be destroyed, and 
this can only be well done by turning it un- 
der; butif none, the coulter is best, as, in 
that Case, you Can work the ground the de- 
sired depth, without throwing up the under 
clay, which requires more manure and work 
to bring ittoa fine tilth. In either case the 
lot should be coultered several tines after- 


_ wards. If the clay is stiff, I carry on as much 


fine sand as ] can with convenience. Sow 


_in June or early in July, carry on all the 


chips from the wood pile, which are careful- 
ly preserved, spread and ploughed uuder— 
the ground should then be well rolled. 

About the first of August, all the ashes, 
both leached and uuleached, mixed togeth- 
er, Which can possibly be saved, are carried 
on, and very evenly spread, lightly plough- 
ed and harrowed in. By the 10th of Au- 
gust, the seed sown, together with some grass 
seed, say Clover, timothy, orchard :rass, ora 
mixture of all, and lightly harrowed in. 

In this way Ihave had from half an acre, 
as many turnips as were nec ssary to com- 
plete the fattening of two or three beeves 
late in fall when summer grass was scarce, 
and the late fall growth of clover is of but 
little use to them; besides as many as I 
cared to stow away for winter use. J would 
say that this quantity of manure is saved 
from four or five fire places. 1 adopted this 
plan seven years ago, and have never missed 
a crop—some very fine indeed, and that up. 


| on land entirely unproductive before. The 


lots have given astonishing growths of grass 
afterwards, and give promise of so continu- 
ing. ‘There being no grass or grass seed up- 
on the land when I begin to operate upon it. 
and the manures used having none, makes 
it unnecessary to weed the tnrnips. Many 
select for their turnip lot a bit of strong earth, 
and of course is well stocked with the seed 


' 


\raised, and they of diminutive size—they 
conclude that the seed I gave them were not 
of the same kind I used myself; others goto 
| the woods, clear up new ground. The seed 
| perhaps springs up, the ground is tight, the 
| drouth and fly together destroy the crop. I 
| had raised good turnips hy using strong ma- 
‘nure and working them, even when sown 
broad cast, but finding it very exhausting to 
\the land, and as I go for the future condi- 
tion of the land more than any one crop. I 
accidentally fell upon my present plan as an 
experiment, for 1 concluded that if I should 
\;get no crop, I should not hurt my Jot much, 
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as the chips could not be sufficiently decayed 
to part with much of their strength but to my 
astonishment I had good turnips. I then 
took better care of my chips and ashes. and 
have now anice string of lots on which no 
other manure ever went, some having pro- 
duced several crops of wheat. 

Some might say that as I seem to be afraid 
of grass and weeds, why sow grass seeds !— 
In reply, 1 would remark, that the kinds pro- 
posed make so slow a start that they never 
injure the crop much, and often the clover 
does not come up tillthe next spring. 

These remarks I place at your disposal, 
perhaps at some time or other you may pick 
something out of them. 

JAMES T. JONES. 


IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY, 
HE subscribers have now on hand and offer 
for sale on the best of terms, 

25 doz. Selye’s grass and cradle Scythes 











5 * “bush do 
50 G. & Abbott’s grass ¢- cradle do 
10“ Harris’ do do do 


40 “ Hayden’sscythe Snaths 
30“ Porter’s hay Forks 
10 “ Cady’smanure do 
50 “ Smith’s hay Rakes 
50“ Indian pond scythe Stones 
6 ‘“ Leet’s (celebrated) Hoes 
20 ‘* Wadsworth’s do 
4 “ Buel’s do 
2 “ Sheetiron Grain Shovels 
All of all the above are of the first quality of 
manufactured articles, and will prove so, for the 
purposes intended. 
ALLCOTT, WATTS § LANGWORTHY. 


ae 





HE Inporrtep 
Horse, SIR 
ISAAC. This cel- 
ebrate horse of the 
Cleaveland bay breed 
a tt ee ~~» Wassenttothiscoun- 
try from England, by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, of 
the British Navy. Said Horse was bred in York- 
shire, (England) and selected under the Admiral’s 
orders as superior of his breed; he cost, when 2 
years old, one hundred guineas; is a beautiful 
daapple bay ; black mane, tail, and legs, and 
stands 16 hands, and is powerfully built; was sj- 
red by the famous horse Molineux 

Sir Isaac’s colts are almost uniformly of a bay 
color; thereby being easily matched. He has 
proved himself a sure foal getter. 

He wiil stand at the stable _ the subscriber in 
Perinton, at $10 the season, Insurance agreed 
upon at the stable. 

Good pasturagefor mares. Those om a dis- 
ance will be kept three weeks gratis. Good at- 
tention paidby GIDEON RAMSDELL. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Wi*herell, a cele- 

brated breeder of stock in Englan . to Admiral 

Coffin, in relation to the above Horse. 

“| have a colt rising two years old, from one of 
my own mares, by my Cleaveland Bay Horse 
Mollineaux, | think him very prouwsing, I will 
take one hundred guineas for him.” 

Extract from Admiral Coffin’s answer, 
“Tecan only you well know, rely upon your su- 
rior knowledge in these affairs, my object be- 

ing to present to the Mass. Agricultural Society , 

a stallion fit to produce the best carriage horses 

we have here. If your horse is old enough to 

cross the ocean with safety, I certainly should pre- 
fer him.” 

Extract of a letier from Hon. Aaron Tafts, of 
Dudley, Mass., to the present cwner of Sir 
Isaac, dated May 14, 1832. 

“ The Stud Horse Sir Isaac, full bloud Cleave- 








land Say which I sold you and Mr. Juadd, was 
purchased in England by Sir Isaac Coffin, when 
two years old for one rundred guineas, and im- 
ported the summer following, and presented to 
the Mass. Agricultural Society. The Horse was 
kept two years in this vicinity; I consider his 
stock more valuable than that of any Horse ever 
kept in this state.” thay 2e-rf3w 
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A FOREST HYMN. 
Here iscontinual worship. Nature here, 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 

From perch toperch,the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that ‘midst its herbs 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 

(/f half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the itdoes. ‘hou hast not left 

Th selt without a witness, in these shades, 








Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength and grace} 
\| 


Are here to speak of thee. ‘This wighty oak, 
By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihil .ted—not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’re wore his crown as loftily as he 


Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 


Thy hand has graced him —_Nestle« at luis root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Ofth« broad sun. hat delicate forest-flower, 
With scented breath, and ‘ook so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mouid, 
An emanation of the in-dwelling life— 

A visible token of the upholding love 

‘hat are the soul of this wide universe 








| 
| 
Silk Manufactures of Great Britain —The | 
silk manufacture was introduced into b.ngland in| 
the 15th centuty; its early progress was however | 
tar from rayid. ‘he si k throwsters of the me 
tropolis were united in a fellowship in 1562, and 
incorporated in 1629; and in 1666 they h d_ no} 
fewer than 40,000 individuals in their employ | 
ment. The revocation of the edict of Nants, | 
in 1685, drove about 50,000 refugeos to tnglan | 
of whom those who had been engaged in the silk | 
manufactures of France, established themselves | 
a + pitalfield, which has continued ever since the | 
pirincipal seat of the British silk inanufacture.— 
At this period foreign silks were freely adiuitied ; 
but in 162 the retugees obtained a patent, giving | 
them anexclusive right to manufacture lustrings 
an! a-la-modes; in 1097 the importation of Ku- 
ropean silks was prohibited; and in 1701 the} 
saine prohibition extended to India silks. In 
17i9 the famous Derby si:k mull for preparing 
thrown or aganzila silk, was erected by Sir Tho's 
Lombe, after models clandestinely obtained in It- | 
aly. From this period the manufacture advan 
ced gradually, though slowly; but after 1785 th: | 


pr valence of cotton over silk, gav: it a consider- | 


able check. in 1798 the trade began to revive, | 
and has made great progress since, chiefly owing 
to the facility with which raw silk can be procu- 
red from India. 

‘he imports of raw and threwn silk into! 
Great Britain in 1824, amounted to 3 382,357 Ibs, 
of which (,716,734 were furnished by Italy, and| 
1,307,300 by the East Indies and — hina; in 1827 
they amounted to 3,146,926 lbs. 

It is diflicult to form any precise estimate of the| 
present value of the British silk manufactures. | 
Mr Wilson, on extensive manufacturer, in his! 
evidence before the House of Lords Committee, | 
calculated that 40,000 hands, whose wages would | 
amount to 350,000/., were employed in throwimg | 
silk tor the weaver; that 300,000/ were consu | 
med in soap and dye-stuffs used in the manufac- | 
ture; and 265,0002 paid to 16,500 winders. The | 
number of looms he estimated at 40,000, affording | 
employment to 80,000 persons, whose wages | 
would amount to 3,000,0001, 

if we include infants and dependents, about | 
100,000 mouths will be fed by the silk manufac-| 
ture, the value of which may be estimated yearly |! 
at 10,000,004. | 

It appears from a parl‘amentary paper just || 
published, that the quantity of raw and thrown || 
silk tor home consumption, imported from the 5th | 
of Jan. 1831, to the 5th of Dee. 1831, amounte | 
to 4,312,605 lbs. The quantity of European || 
silks and ribbons imported in the year 1831, was || 


148,729 lbs. —Am. Adv. | 





commenced boiling. After they were about 


and the sauce-pan containing them again 
put on coals to drive off the moisture. ‘Two! 





‘mauner, are superior beyond all comparison 


of the shoot above the 


Land killed the 


or three times in the course of ten minutes, 
she took off the lid and shook up the pota- 
toes, bringing ‘hose at the bottom to the top, 
[i this last operation consists the whole art of 
boiling a potatoe. The steam is allowed to 
esc. pe from all partsof the sauce-pan. Ifa 
towel is put over the potatoes while they are 
steaming, it absorbs the moisture that con- 
denses on the underside of the lid and drops 
againon the potatoes. When the lid 
ken off to shake up the potatoes, the towel is 
also taken out 


ty those cooked inthe common way.—WN. Y. | 


Farmer 





Bearing of Apple T'rees.—\_ norticultur- 
ist 1 
the best sort of apple trees, which lave nei- 
ther sprung from seeds nor grafting. His 
plan is to take shoots from the chotcest sorts, 
insert them in a potatoe, and) plunge both 
into the giound, leaving but an inchor two 
suiface. ‘The pota- 
toe nousishes the shoot whilst it pushes out 
roots and the shoot gradually springs ap & 


‘becomes a beautilul tree, bearing the best of 


fruit, without requiring to be gratted.—Lan- 
caster Journal. 


A Farmer in this town, last week was 
inaf ‘dtwolarge sized black snakes. one 
of wich he killed—the other made its es- 


cape. Having heardthat if the dead one 


is not removed, its Companion will retarn, | 
and le by the side of it, he was induced to | 


go tothe spot the following day, in order 
to satisfv himselfofthe fact He actuaily 


/ found the living and dead snake together, 


one which had before es- 
caped. We know not but that this trait’ in 
the character or habits of this species of 
snake may be generally known, but to us it 
was something new.—Cats. Rec. 


Golden Eagle. This powerful bird breed 
in the recesses of the sub-alpine countrys 
‘which skirts the rocky mountains, and is, | 


seldoin seen farther to. the 


is by alm ost every other people, to be an em- 


blem of might and courage: and the young | 
| Indian warrior glories in his eagle plume as 
| . . 

the most honorable with which he can adorn 


himself. Its feathers are attached to the ca- 
lumets or smoking pipes, used by the Indians 
in celebration of their solemn festivals, which 
has obtained for it the name of the calumet 
eagle. Indeed so highly are these orna 
ments prized, that a warrior will often ex- 
change a valuable horse for the tail feathers 
of asingle eagle. The strength of vision of 


Is ta- 


Potatoes managed in this |! 


Botemia basa beantifal plantation of 


eastward. | 
itis held by the aborgines of America, as it | 





| glistened brightly in the sun, he called upon 
the royal bird to come down. ‘lo his own 
amazement, no less than to the consterna. 
ition of the scrrounding Indians. the eagle 
jseemed to obey the charm, for instay 
| shooting down with the velocity of an ary 


j 


tly 
|‘ ow, 
it impaled itself on the point of his weapon,— 
Sovlogy of North America. 


| SaGacity or a Dog.—The fillowing gi; 
jcumsran e occurred at the cotton tectery jj; 

Mithuen A girl was going to her work at 
a0 early hour, and passing a foot bridge. ace: 
|| dewtally slipped, and was precipityed inte the 


} 


iriver. immediately below the Spicket falls — 
| No person was cear beror saw her <ituation— 
|The dog who is kept at the establishment hap 
| pened to see her fall into the river, and ini: 
jdiately ran tothe fact ity and CoOmMMernced 
jaeratching at the door, and howled most pite- 
1 shy The overseer. on pening th d or, was 
ridueed to fullow the dog, «ho Immediately 
fran tothe river, and pointed out the gir! wh» 
Was there in the river straggling forlife. [he 
nan plunged in and rescued the  suffere; 
when she bad risen fir the third) time 


and 
| wos nearly exhausted —Lynn (Mass ) 


@cord 


Mohawk and Hudson Lail-Road. —This roa) 
has now been in operation to the river, or to th 
| west side of South earl street, for a week: and 
| the accuracy and sufficiency of the power an 
_ construction of the stationary engine at the head 
of tie inclined plane, at this end of the road, sa! 
isfactorily tested. ihe number of passengers o 
the rood last week, considerably exceeded previ 
ous ¢.lcwations. The locomotives are in fin or 
der, and the company have purchased and haw 
now in-use some of the fleetest and finest horses 
inthecountry. ihe tripover the road, with th 
locomotives, is usually made in from 35 to 45 min 
jutes, including the ascent and descent of thy 
planes; and with horse power, figs an hour toay 
hour and ten minutes We are informed that i: 
two or three instances, last week, the cars draw: 
by horses came from Schenectady tothe half way 
house in 24 minutes,—being at the rate of about 
jamile in 3 minutes. l’resent indications prom 
ise the stockholders a rich harvest this season.- 
Alb Argus. 





FAKM FOR SALE. 
T tle subscriber offers for sale th 
F'arm on which he resides, co: 
taining 57 acres of land, not excelle 
for richness or fertility, being within 
: half a mile of the centre of business 
,on which are a good dwelling house, two larg: 
barns, wood house, cern house, and other ov’ 
buildings, a large superior garden, an orchar 
| beginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of fror 
| 60 to 50 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and 0! 
the choisest descriptions; 30 t. 40 different vari 
eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quince: 
and allthe smaller varicties of fruits. Also. on 
pair of good Wagon Horses, on a credit of fo 


| months. 
ap 23-arf JOHN W. STRONG. 


| it can discover its prey and pounce upon it | 


| with little motion of its wings ; and it often | 


: : ; 
\half-bred Indian who was vaunting his prow- 
T'o Boil Potatoes.—The potatoes were|| yinen, 


peeled and put into the water after it had|, 


| 


sufficiently boiled, the water was poured off, || angue, an eaglewas observed suspended as it 


this bird must almost exceed conception, for | THE IMPORTED HORSE, BUSSURALI 
4 < | now on_ his 

stand, at GEN 

ES), and will re 
main until the 201) 
July. This Hors: 
was imported fron 
Arabia, by Mr. Og 
soars aloft ina spiral manner, its gyrations | den, of N. York, and sold to ©. W. Van Ran! 
becoming gradually less and less perceptible, | for $5,000, He unites more beauty, power an 
until it dwindles to a mere speck, and is at pres pp — Prd Horse d Rane He _ 
“e . . | stand at Fe e season, and . 2. c 

length — ae to oa view. A Story 1s ‘owner of Bussorah will pres a premium of $50 to 
current onthe plains of Saskatchewan, of a} the best colt got by Bussorah this season and foa!- 
ed next ee (1833) and th free services to the 
dam ofthe colt next year. For particulars se? 
bills. Geneseo, May 9th 1832. [may 22-r2m 


W SWEET POTATOES. 
E have received a few bushels sweet potatoe 


slips, our customers can be supplied by applving 
‘Immediately. ROSSITER & KNOX. 


from a height at which it is itself, with its |) 
expanded wings, scarcely visible to the hu- | 
man eye. When looking for its prey it sails | 
in large circles, with its tail spread ont but! 


ess before a band of his countrymen, and 
wishing to impress them with belief gin his 
supernatural powers. In the midst of this har- 


were, in the air, directly over his head upon 
which, pointing aloft with his dagger, which 











